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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Y deſign is to exhibit, in as conciſe a form 
as poſſible, a view of all that has been 
diſcovered, ſo far as I know, concerning the 
means of preſerving the health of ſeamen. Be- 
ſides what I have learned from. my own ob- 
ſervation, and from the converſation of naval 
officers, and men of the medical profeſſion, a 
great part of what is here advanced has been 
extrafted from Authors, and particularly from 
the works of Dr. Lind, and Capt. Cooke ®, 
As the obſervations on this important ſubject 
lie diſperſed in voluminous writings, to which 
officers have ſeldom time or opportunity to re- 


ſorts 


It is to Dr. Lind we are indebted for the moſt ac- 
curate, ingenious, and original obſervations on this - 
ſubje&; and Sir John Pringle has given an excellent 
compendium of Capt. Cooke's improvements in his 
elegant diſcourſe before the Royal Society. | 
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fort, I thought it would be a uſeful and accept- 


able undertaking to collect them into a ſmall 3 =] 


compaſs, together with ſuch new remarks as 
have occurred to others as well as myſelf, parti- 
cularly reſpecting this ation. 


of the health and lives of ſeamen than is com- 
monly imagined, and it is not the office only of hu- 
manity and duty, but of intereſt and policy alſo. 


The forming of a ſeaman depends upon a 
lang habit, and a practical education, from 
an early period of life &if our flock of ma- 
riners were exhauſted, or diminiſhed, neither 
treaſure nor any other means could ſoon repair 


the loſs. | 


In this view, as well as from the peculiar 
dependence of Britain upon her navy, this order 


of men is truly ineſtimable. Moreover, con- 
federing men merely as a commodity in an &co- 


nomical, 


# Leeward Iſlands, 


3 
ZZ 


More may be done towards the preſervation | 


"2D 
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"£4 * 
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("$3 
nomical and political view, independently of 
moral conſiderations, it could be made apparent 


that their health and lives might be preſerved, 


at a much leſs expence and trouble, than is ne- 
ceſſary to repair the ravage of diſeaſe. 


It would be endleſs to enumerate the accounts 
| furniſhed by hiſtory of the loſſes and diſappoint- 
ments to public ſervice from the prevalence of 
diſeaſe in fleets, The diſaſters occaſioned by 
it are evident, Sir Richard Hawkins ſays, 
that in twenty years, he had known ten thou- 
ſand men who had periſhed at ſea by the ſcur- 
2. Commodore Anſon, in the courſe of his 
voyage loſt more than four fifths of his ſhif's 
company. There are many inſtances that 
I have ſeen in M hiſtory F expeditions, 
that have been fruſtrated in their object, 
from the force of diſeaſe alone: That un- 
der Count Mansfeldt in 1624 : that under the 
Duke of Buckingham the year after: that un- 
der Sir Francis Wheeler in 1693 : that to Car- 
thagena in 1742 : that of the French under 

* D' Anville 
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„ 
D' Anville in 1746; and that of the ſame na- 
tion to Louiſbourg in 1757. 


| That the health of a ſhip's-company depends 


upon means within our power, is ſtrongly evinced 


by this ; that ſhips in the ſame ſituation of ſer- 
vice enjoy very different degrees of health, It 
cannot eſcape obſervation, that in this, and 
every other fleet, there are ſhips with the ſame 
complement of men, which have been the ſame 
length of time at ſea, and victualled and 
watered in the ſame manner, ſome of which 
are extremely ſickly, while others are free from 
diſeaſe. ' Is it not to be inferred, that the 


health of men depends, in a great meaſure, upon 


circumſtances within the power of officers ; 
and indeed upon them much more than on the 
medical branch 2+ 


Prevention is better than cure, as the. 


art of phyſic is at beſt fallible*x. It is pre- 


vention 


It is not meant by this to inſinuate that every 


commander is abſolutely aceountable for the health 
5 | | of 
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vention more particularly that is the ſubject of 
this little treatiſe, which is therefore addreſſed 
to commanders, in whoſe hands alone the means 
of it are: it depends chiefly on points of diſci- 
pline and order, which they only can enforce ; 
and I am well perſuaded that a certain degree 
of attention on their part would bid fair to ex- 
tirpate diſeaſe from the navy. 


Several obvious and well-known particulars 
will be found, on the peruſal of the following 
pages, which it may be thought ſuper fiuous to 
mention; but it was my intention to omit no- 
thing of conſequence which I have heard of, er 
obſerved as a matter of aſcertained utility ; and 
I believe the moſt experienced will find either 
ſomething new, or what they had not before ſu 
fictently attended to. 5 

Although 


of his ſhip's company, and cenſorable when it is 
ſickly, for this may depend on his predeceſſor, or a 
ſtubborn infection may have prevailed from the ori- 
ginal fitting and manning the ſhip, which he _ not 
have ſuperintended. . 


B 3 


„ 
Although the deſign of this work is to be ex- 
lenſively uſeful, yet my trouble would be com- 
penſated, ſhould it prove the means of health and 


comfort even to a ſingle ſhip's company. Nay, 


1 ſhould not repent my labour, could I enjoy the 


conſcious certainty of its having ſaved the life 


of one brave and good man, 
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MEANS or PRESERVING 
THE 
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HOSE who live at ſea, are in a cer- 
tain degree exempt from ſome of the 
diſeaſes to which a life on land is ſubject; but 
there are more fatal diſeaſes incident to the 
former than the latter. The ſuperior purity 
of the air at ſea is more than counter- ba- 


lanced by the artificial means of propagating 


diſeaſe on board of a ſhip. But as the air is 


ſo pure at ſea, and as the cauſes of diſeaſe 


peculiar to a ſea- faring life are chargeable ra- 
ther to the miſmanagement of men, than to 
the unavoidable courſe of nature, we are 
encouraged to exert our attention in endea- 
vouring to eradicate them. 


The only very fatal diſeaſes incident to 
ſeamen are Fevers, Fluxes, and the Scurvy. 


"BS: 1. Oy 


1:8 


1 oo. FLVREES. 


FT HEN a fever is very prevalent in 
5 a ſhip, it is almoſt always infec- 
tious, and this infection muſt either have 
been viſibly introduced from without, by 
the perſons or clothes of men, or it has 
| ariſen from cauſes exiſting within the ſhip 
' herſelf. The means of prevention ſhould 
| have regard to both theſe, 


1. Means of preventing the Introduction of 
Infection. 


| The introduction of infection is prevented 
by great caution in admitting men who 
come from jails, guardſhips, tenders, cap- 
tured veſſels, and in general thoſe who are 
ul remarkably ragged and dirty, or who have 
come from ſhips, or other places, where the 
fever is known to have prevailed. 
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The mode of manning the navy by preſ- 70 
ſing is, I ſuppoſe, unavoidable, but it is 5 
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one of the greateſt means both of generating 
and ſpreading the ſeeds of diſeaſe. As this 
cannot be remedied, and as the exigency of 
the ſervice, in time of war, does not ex- 
cuſe perſons of any deſcription, it be- 
comes highly neceſſary to prevent the ef- 
fects of the contagion that may adhere to 


them. This is done by ſtripping and waſh- 
ing their bodies; by cutting off their hair; 


and deſtroying all their clothes, before they 
are allowed to mix with the ſhip's company 
in which they are going to enter. Thoſe 
who have ſtrictly put thoſe methods in 
practice know how effeCtual and infallible 
they are; and exact attention is neceſſary, 
as a ſingle infected man, or even any part of 
his clothing, will ſpread ſickneſs W 
a whole ſhip's company. 


Even men in health who are remarkably 
dirty, or that have been in the company of 
thoſe who have been affected with an infec- 
tious fever, will communicate diſeaſe as 
much as the ſick themſelves ; and the jail 


diſtemper has been known to proceed from 
priſoners 


— . A AAA 


| LE & J 
priſoners who were not themſelves affected 
by it. | | 


This tallies with another obſervation 
which it is of conſequence” to attend to: 
namely, that two ſhips companies which 
were healthy when ſeparate, become un- 
healthy when mixed. The influence of ha- 
bit on the human conſtitution is extremely 
powerful, and long uſe will reconcile it to 
air, diet, and other circumſtances, which 
are detrimental to thoſe unaccuſtomed to 
them: and there is a peculiar air and at- 
moſphere in every place, to which thoſe 
conſtitutions that are habituated to it, na- 
turally accommodate themſelves. 


As there is a greater hazard of mixture 
when the crew is numerous, I take this to 
be one reaſon, for the greater unhealthineſs of 
ſhips of the line than of frigates, or other 


ſmaller ſhips. 


When we reflect what havoc an infec- 
tious fever ſometimes makes in a ſhip, it 
18 | will 


E 
will appear how very important it is to at- 
tend exactly to theſe circumſtances; for if 
the cauſe of the ſicklineſs of particular ſhips 
be traced to its ſource, it will generally be 
found, to have ariſen from taking in infect- 
ed men at Spithead, or wherever elſe the 
ſhip's company may have been compleated. 


Since this was firſt printed, an excellent 
inſtitution has taken place at Portſmouth for 
the prevention of infection. There is a ſhip 
appointed for the reception of recruits to the 
fleet, where they are carried to be ſtripped, 
cleaned, and provided with new clothing, 
before they join their reſpective ſhips ; and 
the fleet has been more healthy ſince the 
eſtabliſhment of this method. 


2. Means 
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2. Means of preventing the Production of 
5 Infection. 


FE VERS of an infectious nature are 
not always produced by the introduction of 
any evident cauſes of contagion, but the 
infection ſeems frequently to ariſe ſponta- 
neouſly, as it were, being either actually 
generated, or being excited or rendered 
noxious, when it would otherwiſe have 
lain dormant and inactive. 3 


The means of preventing this ſort of in- 


fection in a ſhip are chiefly freſh air and 


cleanlineſs, ſhelter from cold and wet, and 
keeping the ſhip from being too much croud- 
ed. Nature has wiſely contrived our in- 


ſtincts for avoiding filth, by rendering thoſe 


places loathſome to the ſenſes which have 
been long crouded with numbers of people, 
and by making it offenſive both to ourſelves 
and others to keep the ſame clothes long in 

5 contact 


E 1 
contact with the body. It is this, joined 
to a narrow and confined ſituation, that 
gives riſe to the jail diſtemper, and fevers of 
a like kind that originate in hoſpitals, or in 
ſhips where ſimilar circumſtances concur. 


The means found to be moſt effectual 
for keeping men clean, and preventing 
them from neglecting their perſons, from 
poverty, flovenlineſs, or parſimony, have 
been, 


1. To ſee that all that enter be provided 
with a proper change of linen, and that a 
weekly review be made to fee that the men 
are clean. 


2, Every man ſhould be made anſwerable 
for a certain neceſſary quantity of flops; 
and it has been the practice of ſome of our 
moſt able and intelligent commanders to 
form the ſhip's company into diviſions and 
ſquads, the weekly inſpection of whoſe per- 
ſons and clothing is aſſigned to as many re- 

ſpective 


14 ] 


ſpective officers k. This would both pre- 
vent the unhealthineſs ariſing from want of 
cleanlineſs, and diminiſh the means of drun- 
kenneſs procured by ſelling their flops. 


3. A review of this kind would alſo prevent 
ſeamen from allowing their wet and dirty 
clothes to lie in a cheſt or corner till they 
are corrupted, and become a ſource of naſti- 
neſs and diſeaſe. 


4. A true ſeaman is always cleanly, but 
others requite a degree of compulſion to 
make them ſo. The exertion of autho- 


rity in ſuch a caſe, is ſo far from being 


conſidered as a hardſhip, that they expect it; 
and it is the duty of officers, as it is of pa- 
rents, 


* It was an article in the inſtructions of the late 
Commander in Chief in America, that the ſhip's 
company ſhould be divided into as many diviſions as 
there were Lieutenants, and theſe divided into 
ſquads, with a Midſhipman appointed to each, who 


ſhould be reſpectively reſponſible for the good order 
and diſcipline of the men, 


{ 3s J 

rents to children, to conſtrain thoſe entruſted 
to them, to perform what is for their good. 
It will appear to every one who reflects on 
the ſubject, that a regulation of this kind 
is as neceſſary as any other part of duty; 
and it deſerves to be made an article 
of the public inſtructions, inſtead of be- 
ing left to the diſcretion of officers. This 
ſort of diſcipline is particularly neceſſary 
in ſhips of the line, in which, one cauſe 
of their greater unhealthineſs, is the 
neglect ariſing from the great numbers, 
among whom there are men that no one 
takes cognizance of, and who ſkulk below 
indulging in filth and lazineſs. 


5. There are ſhips that allow the men a day 
in the week, when circumſtances admit, for 
waſhing their clothes; and I have obſerved 
the beſt effects from it. It would be a good 
rule for the ſervice to ſupply ſoap, as it does 
flops, and deduct it from the mens wages. 
The trouble that is taken in attending to 
neatneſs, order, and ſobriety, never fails to be 
rewarded with a healthy ſhip's company, to 

. the 


1 


the great ſatisfaction and private comfort of 
the Commander, and the unſpeakable ad- 
vantage of the public ſervice. 


6. It is of conſequence that the Purſer 
ſhould lay in a ſufficient quantity of flops, 
ſuited to the climate for which the ſhip is 
deſtined, in order that there may be a ſupply, 
after ſhe has been for ſome time from home 


upon a diſtant ſtation *. 


7. To air and exerciſe the men above 
decks, whether their duty requires it of them 
or not; 'and to air their hammocks by ex- 
poſing them upon deck, eſpecially after the 
ports have been long ſhut in conſequence 
of bad weather. The hammocks cannot be 
thoroughly aired unleſs they are unlaſhed. 


This cannot, with any convenience, be done 
daily 


* It would tend greatly to the health of ſeamen to 
have a navy uniform eſtabliſhed, in order that they 
might always have in their poſſeſſion, and be account- 
able for a certain quantity of decent apparel, ſubject 
to the. regular inſpeRion of their officers. 


„ 
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daily in a man of war; but it might be 


done, from time to time, by the different di- 
viſions in rotation; and the ſame may be 
ſaid of ſcrubbing and waſhing. When 
men come to ſleep upon them after theſe 
operations, they produce the ſame agreeable 
ſenſation that we experience from a change 
of linen, which, like all other natural and 
moderate gratifications, highly conduce to 
health and pleaſure, 


8. To keep the ports open as much as 
poſſible, and to have ſcuttles in them for 
the admiſſion of freſh air : this is extreme- 
ly uſeful every where, but particularly in 
the Weſt-Indies. It ſhould be an gabliſbed 
rule to cut ſcuttles in the ſides of frigates 
deſtined for this ſtation, the heat be- 


tween decks otherwiſe becoming inſupport- 
able, | 


9. To fumigate frequently with fires of 
wood fprinkled with pitch or roſin, carried 
about between decks, in a pot or moveable. 
grate, or in a tub with ſhot in it when the 

C ports 
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ports can be opened; or, if the weather 
will not admit of this, to burn gun-powder 
wetted with vinegar. 


10. The ſick berth ſhould be occaſionally 
waſhed all over with vinegar. 


11. Dryneſs is of the utmoſt conſequence, 
and wherever there is wet below, the vapour 
of it pervades the whole ſhip and taints the 
air. The leſs water a ſhip has in her hold, 
the better, and it is a rule with ſome Cap- 
tains, whom I have known moſt ſucceſs- 
ful in preſerving their ſhip healthy, not 
only to have daily fires in the well, but to 
bail out the water when the pumps would 
not exhauſt it-all, and never to let her 
make above five inches. It is therefore 
doybtful whether it is a good practice to 
Fer in water, as is ſometimes done, in 
order to ſweeten the hold, for the ſame 
ſweetneſs will be preſerved, by keeping it 
ſtrictly dry. If it happens that a ſhip 
is very putred below, from previous neg- 
lect, or unavoidable leakage, it may be 
| 0 adviſe- 
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adviſeable to let in water in order to pump 4 
out again, 


12. The good effect of fire and ſmoke is. 
ſtrongly evinced by this, that when it was 
the cuſtom for frigates to have their kitchens 
between decks, they were remarkably more 
healthy than they are now that they have 
them under the forecaſtle, where the heat 
and ſmoke are diſſipated without being dif- 
fuſed through the ſhip, and cauſing a draught 
of air upwards as formerly, The benefit 
and comfort ariſing from having a large fire, 
round which men might aſſemble and warm 
and dry themſelves in a ſheltered place, was 
alſo very diſtinguiſhed, T leave it to thoſe 
who preſide over the conſtruction of the navy, 
how far an alteration in this reſpe& would 
be adviſeable in fitting this claſs of ſhips. 


13. To waſh and ſcrape all the decks fre- 
quently *®, Waſhing may produce un- 
wholeſome 


* Lord Howe gave it as part of his inſtructions to 
waſh the upper decks every day, the lower decks twice 
| C 2 4 
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* 


taken to do it in dry weather, 


uſeful *. 
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wholeſome moiſture, and care 
if poſſible, 


and as early in the day as convenient, that 


there may be time for it to dry. It is after 


waſhing that fires are moſt applicable and 


14. To 


a week, and the orlop once a week at leaſt. He alſo 


ordered that every waſhing, ſmoking, muſtering of 
clothes, or other means for the health of the ſhip, ſhould 
be marked in the log-book, and the reaſon to be aſſign- 
ed there if they were omitted at the regular times. 
That it is a methodical proceeding of this kind which 


ran alone make ſervice truly eaſy and effective, is too 
well known to the experienced officer to need any 


comment. 


. Dryneſs is perhaps of as great conſequence as any 
one thing that can be named, for not only the com- 


plaints commonly called colds are more owing to wet 


than cold, but moiſture is the means of producing, or 
at leaſt, exciting dangerous fevers, and contributes 
greatly to the production of ſcurvy. It is obſerved 
that new ſhips are generally unhealthy. Whether 


this is owing to moiſture, merely as ſuch, or to ſome- 


thing ſpecifically noxious in the exhalation of waod, 


I will not take upon me to determine, but the fact is 
well 


ſhould be 


E 

14. To work ventilators, and to put down 
wind-ſails, as often, and for as long a time 
as poſſible. This is more particularly ne- 
ceſſary in large ſhips, where the maſs of 
foul air is ſo great, and ſo remote from the 
acceſs of the external air, that it cannot be 
thoroughly ſwept off but by ſuch contri- 
vances. Under this head it may be recom- 
mended to keep the decks as clear as poſſible 
from cheſts and other lumber which are in 
the way of ſweeping and waſhing, and pre- 
vent the free courſe of the air. 


15. To berth the watches alternately, 
which at the ſame time preſerves the trim 
of the ſhip. By this arrangement men lie 
much cooler, and it is more agreeable in 
every reſpect, as well as more healthy. 


16. Though 


well afcertained, Wood is moiſt either by being uſed 
in too green a ſtate, or by being injudiciouſly ſtript of 


its bark and outer ſurface, when piled and expoſed to 
the weather in dock-yards. 
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16. Though foul air and uncleanlineſs, 
are the chief cauſes that produce an infec- 
tious fever; exceſſive fatigue, too much 
expoſure to heat, cold, and wet, ſcanty or 
unwholeſome food, bad water, and intoxica- 
tion al ſo, contribute ſeverally to awaken the 
ſeeds of this diſeaſe. 


3• Means 


9 


„ 
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3. Means of Eradicating Infection. 


I T frequently happens from a neg- 
let of the means that have been men- 
tioned, an infectious fever prevails, and 
when once it has gained ground, adheres 


obſtinately to a ſhip, in ſpite of cleanlineſs, 


good air and diet, and all the other means 


that have been preſcribed for preventing in- 


fection. In this ſituation ſome meaſures 
have been thought of for eradicating this 
ſubtle poiſon. The means that have been 
found moſt effectual are, 


I, To keep the fick ſeparate from the 
healthy; and to cut off all intercourſe, as 
much as poſſible, in order to prevent its 
progreſs. For this end it is neceſſary to ap- 
propriate a ſick berth to contagious com- 
plaints; and not only to prevent the men in 
health, from goſſiping about it, but to diſco- 
ver and ſeparate ſuch complaints, as ſoon as 
poſſible, both to prevent them from being 
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caught by others, and becauſe recent com- 
plaints are moſt manageable and curable. 


2. Thoſe whoſe profeſſion it is to ſuper- 
intend the health of the ſhip, would find it 
for their eaſe and intereſt, as well as duty, 
to walk oyer the different decks once a day, 

.or every other day, in order to make an early 
AY of thoſe who are taken ill. 


- Though I lay great ſtreſs on the duty 
of the Commander, it will not avail un- 
leſs the Surgeon alſo acts his part, by ſuch 
kinds of attention, joined to his ſkill in his 


profeſſion. 


4. Surgeons are more regarded by us, 
than by other nations; but it would be 
happier for our ſervice if they were more 
reſpected. To men of liberal education and 
ſentiments, as ſurgeons ought to be, and ge- 
nerally are, the moſt effectual inducements 
for them to do their duty, are flattering at- 
tentions, and a certain degree of eſtimation 


ba the eyes of their officers. Strict and diſtant 
2 behaviour 


FS 1 


behaviour may have their operation upon 


thoſe whoſe duty is merely mechanical; but 
how can they inſpire that humane attention 
to human ſufferings, and that ſenſe of duty 
which may induce a man, in this character, 
to act his part with propriety and effect? 


5. It has been mentioned before that the 
clothes of men are as dangerous a vehicle 
of infection as their perſons : it ſhould be 
made a ſtrict and invariable rule, that in 
caſe of death from Fever or Flux, every ar- 
ticle of bedding, and the clothing about the 
body, ſhould be thrown over-board with it. 


6. Upon the ſame principle, in caſe of 
recovery from either of theſe diſeaſes, as it 
ſeldom can be afforded to deſtroy the clothes 
and bedding, they ſhould be ſmoked, and 
then ſcrubbed or waſhed, before the men 


join their meſſes, and return to duty. It 
5 muſt be obſerved, that their hammocks will 


frequently be brought in contact with thoſe 
of the other men, by being ſtowed with them 
in the netting. | 
7. It 
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7. If the inconvenience of this operation 
be objected to, let us reflect for a moment 
how much more inconvenient the ſickneſs 
itſelf is, how noiſome and diſagreeable, and 
what a clog to public ſervice; not to men- 
tion the regard due to the ſufferings of the 
objects themſelves, 


8. Infection fometimes adheres to the tim- 
bers of a ſhip for months and years together, 


and can be eradicated only by a thorough fu- 
migation. This may be done when the ſhip 


is in ſuch a ſituation that every perſon can 
be turned out, in order that pots of charcoal 
and ſulphur may burn between decks, while 
the ſmoke is confined by ſhutting the 
hatches. An action with the enemy, has 
been known to purge a ſhip from in- 
fection. | 


9. As infection may prevail, there ſhould 
be the more regular and frequent uſe of fires, 
and in ſcraping and wathing the decks and 
beams, particularly in the fick berths where 
2 | hot 


E 
hot vinegar ſhould be ſprinkled twice a day 
on the beams planks and ſides. 


10. The fume of pitch, tar, and other re- 
ſinous ſubſtances, has a more powerful effect 
than any other ſmoke; and beſides what is 
thrown upon the fires, it would be uſeful 
to throw pitch upon a red hot iron, or to 
immerſe a loggerhead in a veſſel where there 


is pitch or tar. 


11. It has an extremely good effect alſo 
to white-waſh all the decks and beams with 
quicklime. | 


12. It ſometimes happens that the num- 
ber of ſick in a ſhip is ſo great, that it is 
not poſſible to take proper and effectual mea- 
ſures for ſtopping the progreſs of a diſcaſe. 
But when ſhe can be cleared of her ſick by 
ſending them to an hoſpital, no pains ſhould 
be ſpared to extirpate the remaining ſeeds of 
infection. For this purpoſe let their clothing 
and bedding be ſent along with them. 


13. Their | 
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. 13. Their hammocks, utenſils, and what- 
ever they leave behind, ſhould be ſmoked, 
and either ſcrubbed or waſhed before they 
are uſed by other men, or mixed with the 
ſhip's ſtores. 


14. The decks, ſides, and beams of their 
berths ſhould be well waſhed, ſcraped, 
ſmoked, and dried by fire, and finally white- 
waſhed all over with quick-lime. 


15. It may be proper to mention in this 
place, that the orlop, and all below it, by 
being below water is more apt to become a 
receptacle of naſtineſs, and by being leſs 
under the eye of the Captain and other offi- 
cers, is more apt to be neglected. I think 
I have ſeen ficklinefs propagated and conti- 
nued from this circumſtance, when the quar- 
ter-deck and gun-decks having been kept 
ſufficiently clean have eſcaped, 


16. The well and the hold ſhould alſo be 
attended to, and a grate with fire in it ſhould 


be let down from time to time, When ” 
hol 
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hold has been long ſhut, it becomes full of 
A deadly air, and the common method of 
trying it by a lighted candle is ſo well known 
as hardly to need mentioning * 


17. Dryneſs and circulation of air can- 
not be enough attended to. I have known 
great advantage from letting down for an 
hour, daily, a grate or pot with fire into 
the well when moiſture and diſeaſe prevailed, 
and indeed at other times alſo, 


18. To prevent filth and moiſture, the 


_ ſhingle balaſt is greatly preferable to the 


ſandy ſort, commonly employed; which lay 
ſoaking and retaining all kinds of moiſture, 


proves a ſink —of dampneſs and corrup- 


tion. 


4. Means 


* This bad air, I believe, is not productive of epi- 
demic diſeaſes : the air that is really to be feared in 
this way is that which is fouled by the ſtagnating 
effluvia of the living human body. The air of the 
hold which renders bilge water ſo offenſive, may be 
conſidered as diſagreeable, and when very ſtrong, pro- 
duces ſuffocation. 
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powers of life, and render the conſtitution 


a principal means of ſtopping the progreſs of 


4. Means of Guarding againſt Infefion and 
bad Air. 


1. IF an infection actually prevails, and 
men are unavoidably expoſed to it, the beſt 
means to prevent its taking effect is, to live 
in the more generous manner, particularly 
with regard to the article of drink, always 
reſtrained in ſuch meaſure as to avoid in- 
toxication. 


2. It is of the utmoſt conſequence to avoid 
exceſs, irregularity and being expoſed, either 
by intoxication, fatigue, faſting, watching 
and getting wet. 


3. To theſe may be added certain affec- 
tions of the mind, ſuch as care, grief and 
fear, which in like manner weaken the 


more acceſſible to the aſſaults of diſeaſe. 


4. I have already mentioned ſeparation as 


contagion, 
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contagion ; and thoſe who are under the ne- 
ceſiity of approaching the ſick ſhould avoid 
cloſe contact and their breath: they ſhauld 
not go within their influence with an empty 
ſtomach, and when near them they ſhould 
ſmell to vinegar and camphire. 


5. It is highly worthy of obſervation that 
the influence of infectious diſtempers does 
not extend ſo far as is commonly imagined. 
It is now known for certain that the infec- 
tion of the Plague does not extend above a 
few yards, and the ſame ſeems to hold with 
regard to malignant fevers. This diſcovery 
is very valuable by aſcertaining the degree 
of riſk, for when men imagine themſelves 
in the ſame danger when at a conſiderable 
diſtance from the ſeat of a particular diſeaſe, 
as if they were in contact with the lick, 
they are apt to expoſe themſelves raſnly and 


unneceſſarily to the infection. 


6. All the preceding obſervations con- 
cerning infection are particularly applicable 
to the fevers prevailing at ſea, which how- 

ever 
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ever are not ſo frequent in this climate * as 
in England t. There are other ſources of 
fever 


* Lacward Iſlands. 


+ This is a remark which, ſo far as I know, hay 
Not been made by any author, and till obſervation 
convinced me of it I fancied the reverſe to be true. It 
is certain that there is ſomething in the tropical cli- 
mates averſe to the production or continuation of in- 
fectious fevers. I have ſeen ſo many inſtances of 
crouding and naſtineſs in ſhips and hoſpitals without 
contagion being produced, and which in Europe 
would have excited it, or rendered it more malig- 
nant, that the fact is aſcertained beyond a doubt. 
Farther, thoſe ſhips which bring this infectious fever 
from Europe, in general get rid of it ſoon after com- 
ing to this climate, and nothing but the higheſt de- 
gree of negle& can revive it. This brought into my 
mind what is. related of the Plague at Smyrna and 
other places ; that it diſappears at the hotteſt part of 
the ſeaſon, and it is a diſeaſe we never hear of in the 
Torrid Zone. It is very difficult to aſcertain the 
cauſe of this, as every thing relating to infection is 
very obſcure. We may conceive it to be owing 
to the greater degree of airineſs which the heat of 
the climate makes neceſſary, or the uſe of leſs 


woollen clothes : there-may be ſomething in the flate 
| | of 
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fever only to be met with on ſhore, ſuch as 


the neighbourhood of woods and marſhes, 


the vapours of which produce intermitting 


and bilious fevers, and they deſerve atten- 
tion here, as ſailors are occaſionally expoſed 


to them. 


+, One. preſervatives againſt ſuch fevers N 
beſides temperance and the avoiding of cold, 


wet and fatigue, are cold bathing, good liv- 
ing, particularly in the article of drink, 
and the uſe of ſome bitter medicine, ſuch 
as Peruvian bark or chamomile flowers. 


I. Or 


of the body, particularly of its ſurface, which diſ- 
poſes it leſs to produce or imbibe the poiſonous efflu- 
Via, or more probably the virulent matter is of ſuch a 
degree of volatility as to be readily diſſipated in a cer- 
tain degree of heat. 
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nn Orr FLUXES. 


1. HERE are few remarks to be made 
upon fluxes, but what have been 

delivered on fevers, the ſame rules being ap- 

plicable in a great meaſure to both. 


2. The flux ſeems frequently to be a kind 
of ſubſtitute for fevers, as it prevails moſt 
in thoſe ſhips that have brought from Eu- 
rope an infectious fever. This ceaſes upon 
coming into this country, and is ſucceeded 


by the dyſentery, which ſeems to be the laſt 


effort of the contagion, modified into this 
form by the influence of the climate. It 


ſeems at other times to be a ſpontaneous diſ- 


eaſe as well as fever; for both will ſome- 
times ariſe in this elimate, at ſea, without any 
ſuſpicion of infection or a ſpecific quality of 
the air, and merely from circumſtances of 
heat, cold, wet, fatigue, intemperance, &c. 


3. With regard to prevention, beſides the 
rules of cleanlineſs, dryneſs, ſmoking and air- 


ing, 
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ing, which are neceſſary to prevent and root 


out fevers, attention ſhould be paid to men, 
upon their firſt coming to this climate, that 
they be expoſed as little as poſſible to ſudden 
changes of heat and cold, or to hard labour, 
eſpecially in the night air, or in rainy wea- 
ther. 


4. As it is the diſcaſe moſt incident to 


| thoſe new-comers who uſe a ſea life, it is 


probable that the diet, and other circum- 
ftances peculiar to a fea life, tend to pro- 
duce it, and therefore a freſh and vegetable 
diet ſhould be always uſed as much as poſſi- 
ble, particularly upon firſt coming into this 
climate. 


5. As the bowels are the ſeat of this dif- 


eaſe, every error in diet ſhould be carefully 


avoided, and moderation in point of the 
guantity of what we eat and drink, is as ne- 


ceſſary as the choice in point of quality. 


6. The nature of this diſeaſe is ſuch, that 
it is neceſſary to pay greater attention to 
D 2 cleanli- 
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eleanlineſs and the ſeparation of the ſick 


than in fevers, as it is more catching and 
more offenſive, 


J. It has been found of material benefit 
in preventing dyſenteries, to put quick-lime 
into the water, the bad quality of which 
concurs with other cauſes in producing them 
in this climate, This is a good practice 
every where, and at all times, for nothing 
1s more powerful i in ſweetening and preſery- 
ing water than this ſubllagce, the water 


being carefully drawn off from it. 


1 haves thus gone through the two acute 
diſeaſes to which ſeamen are moſt liable, 
namely, Fever and Flux, If I were to men- 
tion any others, they would be Colds, and 
feveriſh and rheumatic complaints in conſe- 
quence of cold and wet. 


9: All forts of fevers may be more or leſs | 
owing to cold and moiſture ; for infection 


itſelf will frequently not take effect without 


their influence, * are fruitful ſources 
5 of 


9 4 * ©» 
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of complaint, even in hot climates; and it 
is a great point to preſerve clothing uniform 
and dry, the body when under the in- 
fluence of external heat being extremely ſen- 
ſible to every change and viciſſitude in the 
quality of the air. 


10. To prevent theſe effects I have no- 
thing to add to what has been already men- 
tioned, except to recommend a prudent uſe 
of ſpirituous liquors in caſes of expoſure 
and fatigue, and to ſuit the clothing to the 
climate and ſeaſon. 


11. The virtue of ſpirits is very much 
heightened by infuſing garlick in them, 
and this is perhaps the beſt known preſerva- 
tive for ſeamen, againſt the cold and damps 
of northerly clunates. | 
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III. Two PARTICULAR REMARKS. 


HERE is a large tribe of diſeaſes, the 
{ & children of idleneſs and luxury, al- 
moſt entirely unknown to ſeamen. Theſe are 
the gout, hypochondriac, nervous, and ſto- 
mach complaints. 


State of the Ships Coppers. 


THERE is another circumſtance highly 
deſerving attention, though not referable to 
any of the articles we have mentioned. It is 
the Nate of the ſhip's coppers, which as they 
are not tinned are extremely apt to contract 
verdigriſe, one of the moſt deadly poiſons 
known, and frequently * unſuſpected 
cauſe of diſorders. 


IV. R- 


I » 0] 


IV. REMARKs on the WEST-INDIA Station 
in general. | 


HE following remarks are very im- 
portant, particularly as they relate to 


the Weſt-India ſtation. 


1. The ab ſe of ſpirituous liquors is ex- 
tremely pernicious every where, but a num- 
ber of circumſtances concur to make it par- 
ticularly ſo here. Rum is not only cheap 
and eaſily procured, but that which is ſold 
to ſailors is generally of an extremely bad 
and unwholeſome quality. Add to this 
that this ſpecies of debauchery is more hurt- 
ful in a hot than in a cold or temperate cli- 
mate, 


2. No pains ſhould therefore be ſpared to 
keep ſuch rum from them ; and care ſhould 
be taken that they be ſupplied with what is 
old and ſound, | 
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3. A vater or two more ſhould be added 


to the grog in this climate, or wine ſhould 
be ſerved in place of it. 


4. Seamen ſhould be allowed to go on 
ſhore as little as poſſible, eſpecially at night, 


for they are here expoſed not only to the land 


air from marſhes that are generally near the 
ſhore, and thereby catch intermittent fevers, 
but they alſo find the means and opportunity 


of getting drunk. 


5. The ſure and natural remedy of theſe 
evils is to prevent them as much as poſlible 
from going aſhore, and on no account to 
permit them to ſtay all night. 


6. Many valuable lives would be ſaved 
by each ſhip hiring a boat's crew of negroes 
or others ſeaſoned to the climate for the pur- 
poſe of wooding and watering. 


7. It moſt commonly happens that part 
of the ſhip's company are under the neceſſity 


of performing theſe duties: when this hap- 
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pens, they may le preſerved from harm, by 
cach man taking half a wine glaſs or leſs of 
the tincture of Peruvian bark before going 
aſhore &. If this is too expenſive, or can- 
not be ſupplied in ſufficient quantity, any 
bitter tincture, or even a dram of plain ſpi- 
rits, 
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* This may be thought too troubleſome to be 
praiſed in the hurry of ſervice, and I have in general 

purpoſely avoided mentioning any thing but what is 
_ eaſily practicable and highly important to the body 
of ſeamen at large; but ſuch a precaution as is men- 
tioned above, may be ſerviceable to officers, or to a 
ſ11p's company where ſervice is eaſy, and on a ſmall 
ſcale. | 


It was found the means of preventing ſickneſs on 
the coaſt of Guinea, by Mr. Robertſon, ſurgeon of 
the Rainbow, in the late peace; and by the ſame 
means Count Bonneval and his ſuite entirely eſcaped 
ſickneſs in, the camps in Hungary while half the army 
was cut off by fevers. In conſequence of Mr. Robert- 
ſon's and Capt. Collingwood's repreſentation of the 
effects of the bark, both in preventing and curing 
fevers, the ſhips fitted for the coaſt of Guinea have 
been ſupplied gratuitouſly with it, and Government 
would find its account in extending this to all the 
Tropical tations. 
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rits, will in ſome meaſure anſwer the fame 
purpoſe, | 


8. Next to intoxication and marſhy air, 
the moſt frequent cauſe of diſeaſe in hot cli- 
mates, is too much exerciſe in the Sun, 
Care ſhould be taken, therefore, not to 
haraſs men much wich labour, upon the 
firſt arrival, for this, as well as every other 
hardihip, is apt to produce the fevers or 
fluxes, with which, almoſt every ſhip is 
more or leſs viſited upon firſt coming into 
the climate. | 


9. The cold bath, eſpecially in the morn- 


ing, before the heat is intenſe and the per- 


ſpiration profuſe, has been found of the ut- 
moſt benefit in preſerving health in hot 
climates. Thoſe who have had the perſe- 
verance to make their men practiſe it, have 


been amply rewarded for their trouble by 


their ſhip's company remaining healthy. I 
could name inſtances of this fact both in 
the Eaſt and Weſt-Indies. 


10, As 


Lan) 


10. As the air is leſs pure, and the ſhip 
worſe ventilated in port than at ſea, this 
might be remedied by making the ſhip ride 
with a ſpring upon the cable, and by mak- 
ing her lie as much out of the lee of the 
land as is ſafe and convenient, eſpecially 
where the adjacent ſhore is muddy or ſwam- 
py. This laſt circumſtance is in ſome ſitua- 
tions of the utmoſt conſequence; and a hun- 
dred fathoms in a road has been known to 
make a moſt eſſential difference in the 
health of a ſhip's company. 


11. I would obſerve in general, with re- 
gard to this climate, that there is no abſo- 
lute rule of life that will apply to all men. 
We muſt have regard to former habits, 
which it would be dangerous to counteract all 


at once. A man addicted to drink liberally, 


ſhould not become too temperate of a ſud- 
den; and much leſs ſhould a ſober man be- 
come intemperate. The ſame holds with 
regard to animal food: it is found that a 
greater proportion of vegetable food is pro- 
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per, eſpecially fruits and acids; but the 
change ſhould be gradual], 


12. A ſmall quantity of ſalt proviſions 
is good in all unhealthy countries, and ſo 
are ſpiceries of.every kind. I am of opi- 
nion, that it is not the ſalt quality of pro- 
viſions that makes them productive of Scur- 
vy, but the want of their native juice, and 
the nutritious principle. 


12. It has been the cuſtom even to 
make ſeamen drink ſea water for the ſcurvy, 
which, though of no ſervice, I never heard 
that it promoted the diſeaſe. All animals 
have a craving for ſea-ſalt, and Nature has 
kindly made it the moſt plentiful and uni- 
verſal of all ſaline bodies. It braces and in- 
vigorates the fibres, and the want of it, not 
only renders food nauſeous, but makes the 

animal weak and flabby. 


14. I was told by the Phyſicians to the 
army, a: New York, that the ſoldiers in 
Cantonments, were not near ſo ſubject to 

agues 
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agues as the people of the country; and the 
only difference in their mode of life was, 
that the former had a certain proportion of 
falt proviſions. When ſhips are in port, I 
believe it would be better to allow a certain 
quantity of ſalt proviſions, than to feed the 
men entirely upon freſh, both becauſe it 
would be falutary and agreeable, and becauſe 
their conſtitutions would probably be the 
more eafily reconciled to an entire ſalt diet 
when neceſſary. 


15. But it muſt be obſerved, that I 
would except” from this obſervation, the 
crews of ſuch ſhips as have juſt returned 
from long voyages or cruiſes, in which 
caſe, it may be neceſſary to alter their habit 
of body as quickly as OO by a diet 
9 freſh. 
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„ WATER; 


S water is one of the articles moſt eſſen- 
tial to the health of a ſhip's company, 
it deſerves particular attention. Spring wa- 
ter is to be preferred to running water, as 
the latter, eſpecially in a hot climate which 
teems with life, is apt to be impregnated 
with decayed vegetable and animal ſub- 
ftances, ſuch as leaves, graſs, wood and 
inſets. This is the moſt prejudicial kind of 
impurity, for the mineral impregnations 
common in ſprings are ſeldom in any degree 
unwholeſome, and do not tend, like the other, 
to make the water corrupt. 


It is of conſequence that the caſks be 


well ſeaſoned by age and uſe; and a fumiga- 


tion with ſulphur before they are filled has 
by ſome been thought a good method of 
preventing them from contaminating the 
water. 


h It has alſo been found that butts, by be- 


ing filled for ſome time with ſea water, are 
| thereby 


C8 3 
thereby prevented from communicating any 
bad quality to freſh water; and this is the 
method moſt effectual and moſt practica- | 
ble. 1 
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If running water only can be had, the 
beſt means of rendering it pure and ſweet, is 
to put a pint of quick-lime into each butt 
when it is filled. I have mentioned that this 
has been thought to have a good effect in 
preventing the flux. | 


There are ſeveral other ſubſtances that. 
have been found uſeful in correcting bad 
water, ſuch as allum, cream of tartar, 
burnt biſcuit, vinegar and acid run, ſuch 
as tamarinds *. 


If water is groſsly impure, filtering is 
one of the 1 means of purifying it. As a 
1 ing- 


* Sir Charles Saunders found that the water of 
the river St. Lawrence brought on fluxes, and that 
four pounds of burnt biſcuit put into cach butt re- 

moved the noxious quality. 
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dripping-ſtone will not produce enough for 
a ſhip's company, the following expeditious 


method may be practiſed. Let a quantity 


of ſand be put at the bottom of a barrel 
placed on one end, without the head, and 
let another barrel -of a much ſmaller ſize, 
with both ends knockt out, or an open cy- 
linder of any kind, be placed erect in it, 
and almoſt filled with ſand; if impure wa- 
ter be poured into the ſmall barrel or cylin- 
der, it will riſe up through the ſand of 
both barrels, and appear pure above the 
ſand of the Jarge one in the interval between 
it and the ſmall one. 


But if water ſhould be Gre by being 
long kept, the moſt effectual and expedi- 
tious method of ſweetening it is by expoling 
it to the air in as divided a ſtate as poſſible; 
and this is beſt done by Mr. Oſbridge's ma- 
chine, which no ſhip ſhould be without, 
If it is wanting, the place of it may in ſome 
meaſure be ſupplied by blowing air through 
the water with a long-nozzled bellows. 


The 
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The following contrivance will alſo be 


found to afford a ſufficient ſupply of ſweet 
water to particular meſſes, and will anſwer 
the purpoſe of a dripping- ſtone. Let the 


narrow mouth of a large funnel be filled 


with a bit of ſpunge, over which let there 
be a layer of ſand or gravel covered with a 
piece of flannel, and over the whole ano- 
ther layer of ſand. Care muſt be taken to 
change the ſand, ſpunge, &c. whenever 
they become loaded with the impurities of 
the water. 


There ſhould be in every ſhip an appara- 
tus for diſtilling water in caſe of diſtreſs. 
This conſiſts merely of a head and worm 
adapted to the common boiler, and the diſtil- 
lation may go on while the victuals are 
boiling*, More than eight gallons of ex- 

cellent 


* The want of this may be ſupplied by a tea kettle 
with the handle taken off, and inverted upon the boiler, 
with a gun barrel adapted to the ſpout, paſſing through 
a barrel of water, or kept conſtantly wet with a mop. 
Here I cannot help mentioning. alſo, that in caſe of 

E great 
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cellent freſh water may be drawn off in an 
hour, from the copper of the ſmalleſt ſhip 


VI. Or 


| great ds. it has been found that the blood 


may be diluted, and thirſt removed, by wetting the 
ſurface of the body even with ſea water, the vapour 
of which is always freſh, and is inhaled by veſſels on 
the ſkin, whoſe natural function it is to imbibe the 


moiſtyre that floats i in the atmoſphere. 


It may be idk. that in caſe of neceſſity, every 
contrivance ſhould be fallen upon to ſave rain water, 
which is always wholeſome and pure. | 


E 


vI. Or SCURV x. 


HE Scurvy is the diſeaſe moſt fatal 

to ſeamen next to fevers : it was 
formerly as fatal, but modern improve- 
ments in the mode of living have rendered 
it leſs frequent and violent. Under this de- 
nomination I comprehend, not only the ac- 
tual diſeaſe called Scurvy, but that habit of 
conſtitution which, though compatible with 
all the duties and functions of a ſeaman, 
upon the leaſt ſcratch being received, par- 
ticularly on the lower extremities, in this 
climate, a large and incurable ulcer en- 
ſues, which loſes many good and able men 
to the ſervice. LE 


The cauſe is chiefly owing to the quality 
of the diet at ſea; but this is aſſiſted by a 
variety of other circumſtances that render 
its progreſs more rapid, and begins the 
diſeaſe when diet alone would not have the 
effect. The greateſt part of the food of a 

2 =» ſhip's 
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ſhip's company is neceſſarily ſalt proviſions. 


Biſcuit and peaſe, though of a vegetable 
nature, are hard of digeſtion, and though 
they qualify the animal food, they do not 
anſwer the purpoſe of frefh vegetables. 


There are ſeveral other cixenmfltances be- 
ſides diet which contribute to render a 
failor's life unnatural and full of hardſhip, 


and concur with it in producing the ſcurvy, 


Theſe are chiefly a ſcarcity or bad quality of 
water; a cold moiſt and foul air, either 
from climate or from the manner in which 
a ſhip is kept; bad clothing, damp and 
dirty bedding, or foul apartments, and 
crouding. It is alſo remark'd that the lazy 


| and indolent are always moſt liable to the 


ſcurvy. 


With regard to proviſions, beſides its be- 
ing recommended to carry to ſea as large a 
ſupply of live ſtock and ſmall beer, or 
other fermented liquors, as the nature of 


| thoſe articles will allow, the world has 


lately been made acquainted with articles of 
2 _ a more 


EE 

2 more durable and portable nature, which 
ſo qualify the ſalt proviſion and crude biſcuit 
that they can be uſed without inducing 
diſeaſe :x. Theſe are chiefly Malt, Sour- 
krout, portable ſoup, vinegar, the juice of le- 
mons and oranges, the _— of ſpruce, and in 

general 


— 


* As bread is a principal article of diet, the ut- 
moſt care ſhould be taken in preſerving it, and great 
advantage would ariſe from keeping it in caſks that 
are water tight inſtead of keeping it in bags or laying 
it looſe in a bread-room. Capt. Cooke by this me- 
_ thod, and by giving it a caſt of the oven in the courſe 
of the voyage, preſerved his biſcuit ſound in A re- 
ſpect for more than three years. 

The ſame may be ſaid of malt, which being well 
rammed in caſks of this kind will keep for —_— Ws 
{ame length of time. 


It is alſo to be remarked that four by being ex- 
tremely well preſſed will keep any length of time, and 
it would perhaps, in many caſes, anſwer better to 
ſend it to foreign ſtations in this form rather than that 
of biſcuit, There would be a conſiderable ſaving 
in the expences of freight, and the biſcuit would be 
ym by being baked on the ſpot, 
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[ 54 1 
general all vegetable ſubſtances. preſerved 


either by ſalt , ſugar, or vinegar. Sago, 
| Salop, currants, and eggs preſerved by greaſ- 
ing and putting them in ſalt, may alſo be 


mentioned, if not as common ſtore, at leaſt 
as neceſſaries for the ſick and recovering. 


It muſt likewiſe be obſerved that ſuch is 
the excellence of thoſe articles of food and 
medicine, particularly the malt, lemons, 
oranges, and ſourkrout, that they are effi- 
cacious in curing as well as n the 


Scurvy +o . 
[t 


* Green vegetables of all kinds may be preſerved 
by falt for more than a twelvemonth, with their 
original flayour and freſhneſs when waſhed from the 


brine. 


+ Capt. Cooke found the malt moſt beneficial, and 
that a pint of wort given twice a day never failed to 
remove the firſt appearances of the On: 


Dr. Lind, whoſe Arwens have been more ac- 
curate and extenſive than thoſe of any other Phyfician, 
is of opinion that the oranges, lemons, and 

limes, 


1 7 
It was mentioned above, that without ac- 
tual ſymptoms of the Scurvy, there is a 
conſtitution induced by a ſea life, and par- 
ticularly in warm climates, by which the 
| ſmalleſt wound or ſcratch on the leg or foot, 
generate a foul and incurable ulcer. | 


From what I have obſerved in the Welt- 
Indies, there are more men loſt to the ſer- 
vice from this trifling circumſtance, than 
from the moſt malignant diſeaſe; and I 
earneſtly recommend that ſhoes ſhould be 
conſidered as an indiſpenſable article of 
ſtore, and the uſe of them be ſtrictly en- 
forced upon the ſeamen, who generally go 
barefooted in this climate. 


It is to be remarked, with regard to the 
Weſt-Indies, that when a ſhip is in port, 


encouragement ſhould be given to the fale of 
roots, 


limes, is the moſt powerful antiſcorbutic. The Ro- 
man armies are ſuppoſed to have been preſerved from 


diſeaſe by the uſe of vinegar, 
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roots, greens, fruits, ſugar and molaſſes. 
Theſe. may be procured by exchanging for 
them as much of the ordinary allowance 
of bread, beef and pork, as can be ſpared x. 
Butter 


* This is commonly left to the management of 
the ſailors themſelves who generally make a very bad 
bargain, but it is worth making a public concern of 
it. It might be managed by inſtituting ſhort allow- 
ance in the following manner. Let only ſo much 
bread, flour, or ſalt proviſions, particularly the lat- 
ter, be iſſued as are abſolutely neceſſary, and let the 
balance for the ſhip's company. be thrown into one 
eſtimate. 


Let the agent victualler pay into the Purſer's 
hands, the value of theſe proviſions in money at the 
contract price, with ſuch a diſcount as will allow for 
the uſe of the money. 


Let the Purſer, in return, give him a receipt as for 
ſo much proviſion as have been checked. This money 
being diſtributed in the name of ſhort allowance, will 
enable the people to buy vegetables, and the King's 
proviſions will be ſaved for a time of want, or for a 
cruize. ; 


More 


1 


Butter being an unwholeſome article of 
diet in this climate, and alſo very corrup- 
tible, ſhould be no part of the victualing 
ſent to this ſtation. Its place may very pro- 
perly be ſupplied by ſugar or molaffes, the 
natural produce of the country, Theſe are 
extremely wholeſome, nouriſhing, and anti- 
ſcorbutic, and thoſe who have tried to ſub- 
ſtitute them for butter have found the change 
to be popular as well as ſalutary among the 
ſeamen *, 


When 


More money will be raiſed in this manner than by 
the common method of compenſating for the ſhort 
allowance, by which it is made payable at home, and 
the ſmall additional expence is no conſideration in 
compariſon to the health of the men. 


It has been found by experience, that men have 
preſerved their health and ftrength in long ſouthern 
voyages with the allowance of * proviſian for one 
day in the aweek only. 


* Molaſſes and rice were found ſo effectual in pre- 
venting and curing the ſcurvy in North-America, that 
Lord Howe iſſued a general injunction for the uſe of 
— and the ſucceſs was anſwerable to his expecta- 


tion. 
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When captures are made, in which there 
are molaſſes, ſugar, rice or cocoa, part 
| thould 


tioh. The uſe of ſalt proviſions to ſcorhutics ſhould 
at the ſame time be ſtrongly prohibited. 


Oatmeal is in a great meaſure an unneceſſary arti. 
cle of expence to Government in victualling for this 
country, both becauſe the articles we have mentioned 
are more cheap and wholeſome, and the ſeamen like 
it fo little that they will hardly touch it. A ſmall 
quantity, however, would be extremely uſeful if em- 
ployed ro make what is called Flummery or Sooins, 
which is a food extremely light, cooling, and eaſily 
prepared, and was found to cure ſcurvy effectually on 
board the Eſſex in the late war, 


Capt. Cooke found wheat to anſwer in place of 
oatmeal; and this or Harley would be a good ſubſti- 
tute, for part of it at leaſt, in victualling the navy. 


- Potatoes would alſo make an excellent ſubſtitute, 
and they have lately been uſed raw with great ſuc- 
ceſs in curing the ſcurvy. 


- Might not porter be made an article of the navy 
Lictualling, as it will keep any length of time in any 


climate. It might be ſubſtituted for rum or wwe, 
| and 


191 
ſhould be appropriated to the uſe of the 
ſhip's company, and deducted from their 
fourth part. 


The ſatt proviſions ſhould be rigidly with - 
held; and this will require the more atten- 
tion as the depraved appetite leads to their 
uſe: but in proportion as men are not 
fit for labour, the other articles of diet will 
afford ſufficient nouriſhment, independent 
of animal food. It is of great conſequence 
that this be done early in the diſeaſe. 


beg again to recommend to the medical 
gentlemen to inſ pect the ſhip's company fre- 
quently, 


and it is more nouriſhing and antiſeorbutic than 
either. 


A great part of the oatmeal that is ſerved is given 
to the hogs. | 


Without determining which grain is moſt whole- 
ſome, any change that can induce men to eat a due 
quantity of either with their ſalt proviſions, muſt have 
2 good effect. 
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[ 60 1 
quently, with a view to find out the firſt 
ſlight beginnings of diſeaſe and ſores, as it 
is of the utmoſt conſequence, to take them 
in time, eſpecially as ſeamen are apt to be 
inconſiderate, with regard to their own pre- 


ſervation. 


VII. HEALTH 


fn. 


VII Or HEALTH IN GENERALs 


ESIDES diet, there are other articles 


of the naval ceconomy almoſt as eſſen- 
tial, to the prevention of diſeaſes. 


As indolence is both a cauſe and a ſymptom 
of the ſcurvy, idleneſs and ſtulking ſhould be 
rigidly diſcouraged, unleſs the diſeaſe is ſo 
far advanced as to render it cruel and even 
impoſſible to force men to take exerciſe. 


The ſame turn of mind that inclines a 
man to lazineſs diſpoſes his temper alſo to 
low ſpirits, which tend to foment every diſ- 
eaſe, but particularly the ſcurvy; and en- 
couragement ſhould be given to whatever 
produces jollity, contentment, and good hu- 
mour. 


It is uniformly obſerved that ſeamen are 
leſs ſubject to ſcurvy than Marines and landſ- 
men, which is probably owing to the greater 
activity 


162 J 


activity of their life and alacrity of their 
minds. | 
The other circumſtances of moſt import- 
ance are, drynefs, airinefs, roomineſs, every 
article of- cleanlineſs, and warm clothing 
where the climate and ſeaſon require it. 


The directions given in theſe points for 


the prevention of fevers will alſo ſerve on 


this head, and it may be remarked farther in 
favour of cleanlineſs that it is not only di- 
rectly conducive to health, but to good or- 
der, ſobriety and other virtues *, 


It 


The importance of this will further appear when 
we conſider the effect of filth upon the general health 
of mankind, for it is the origin of a very large tribe 
of acute diſeaſes, by which I mean fevers and fe- 
veriſh complaints. This is one of the curſes entailed 
on us by clothing, which, more than any of the de- 
viations from nature peculiar to our ſpecies, renders 
man ſubje& to diſtempers above the reſt of the animal 
creation. 


2 
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It is alſo worth obſerving, with regard to 
health in general, that there are few things 
more deſerving of attention than the guard- 
ing againſt exceſſive fatigue, It would be 
well if it could be rendered convenient at 
all times, except in caſes of danger or emer- 
gency, to put the men at three watches in- 
ſtead of watch and watch. This would 
have the moſt happy effect upon their health, 
by allowing them to have compleat reſt, and . 
to get thoroughly dry. | 


Fatigue is a very frequent means of bring- 
ing on diſeaſe, and breaking the conſtitution ; 
and it is a circumſtance in which young 
_ officers are apt to forget themſelves. They 
ſhould therefore take care how they call all 
hands wantonly, and oblige men to exertions 
beyond their ſtrength, eſpecially as this will 
be ſubmitted to more readily by ſailors than 
any other ſet of men, from the generous ala- 
crity of their temper. 


One of the happy effects reſulting from 


the good treatment of ſeamen is the encou- 
ragement 
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ragement it gives men to enter into the ſer- 
vice, and to do their duty with cheerfulneſs 
and reſolution. There is ſomething more 
daunting to the mind of man, to ſee his fel- 
low - creatures languiſhing in diſeaſe, or 
periſhing miſerably from ſores or ſickneſs, 
than in the terrors of fire and ſword. 


A great number of men are loſt to the ſer- 


vice, as I have faid, by the bad ulcers that ariſe 


in this climate, from ſores in the lower ex- 
tremities, in conſequence of ſlight ſcratches; 
and it is impoſſible to recommend too much 
the ſtrict attention of ſurgeons to the firſt 
appearance of ſuch ſores, which will at the 
ſame time ſave them a great deal of diſagree- 
able trouble and labour, 


The whole of theſe obſervations is meant 
to have reſpect to the prevention of diſeaſe, 
and the means of it fall within the province 
of thoſe who are entruſted with the direction 


of the navy, either in a civil or military ca- 


pacity. With regard to cure and recovery, 
a great deal is alſo in their power by provid-. 


ing 


E 
ing and recommending proper diet and cor- 
diuls &. 


A liberal uſe of good wine would ſave many 
lives, both by its virtue in curing low and 
malignant fevers, and as a reſtorative to - 
convaleſcents, numbers of whom are loſt 
by relapſes, or pine away in dropſies and 
other chronic complaints, for want of ſuita- 
ble diet in the article of drink as well as food. 


The neceſſarĩes of a ſurgeon are by no means 
adequate to this; and the utmoſt care ſhould 


be taken to lay in portable ſoup, rice, ſago, ſa- 
hp and currants, and to procure freſh meat 
wherever it can be had, for the convaleſcent 


and ſcorbutic patients. 
It 


* Though there is ſtill room for improvement, the 
navy is now on a better footing with regard to the 
health and comfort of ſeamen than I am told was the 
caſe in former times. The victuals are in general 
found, and better in quality ; the civil department has 
ſhewn in many inſtances a readineſs to adopt the means, 
and to furniſh the articles that have been recommend- 
ed for the health of the men ; and ſuch commanders 
as I have the honour to know are 2 ane, atten- 
tive and intelligent, 
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It is needleſs to ſay that this would not 
only be an object of humanity, but a great 
pecuniary ſaving, conſidering how expenſive 
it is to ſupport invalids, and to replace men; 
not to mention that it is upon the health and 
lives of men that all — exertions eſſen- 
tially e 


It may be obſerved further, that there are 
ſeveral particulars in which officers may be 
ſubſidiary to the ſurgeons, For example, it 


is of the greateſt conſequence that men 


ſhould make known their diſorders early, 
as a very little medical attention will prevent 
a fever or flux if taken in time, particularly 
in this climate. 


As ſeamen are averſe to complain, and 
may eſcape the attention of the ſurgeon till 
their diſtemper has gained ground, officers, 
by noting in a book made on purpoſe for the 
daily inſpection of the ſurgeon, thoſe who 
are miſſed from duty upon calling the watch, 
and even thoſe who are remarked to drop 


and lock ill, may get men put upon the /ic# 
5 lift, 


. 
Ii, and proper means uſed for their recovery 
in the beginning of their complaints. 


Upon the whole, there is no ſituation of 
life in which there is room for more virtues, 
more conduct and addreſs, than that of a ſea 
officer. The men are thrown upon his huma- 
nity and attention, in more views than one : 
they are ſubject to a more arbitrary exertion 
of power than the conſtitution authorizes in 
other departments of the ſtate: it is their 
character to be thoughtleſs and neglectful of 
their own intereſt and welfare, requiring to 
be tended like children; yet from their 
bravery, and other reſpectable qualities, they 
are entitled to a degree of parental tender- 
neſs, attention and care, both from the ſtate 
they protect, and the officers they ſerve 
under, | 


THE END. 
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